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162 THE CHAP-BOOK 


** Mirabeau stands out as mm, central figure of the times; the Great- 
est Statesman of France 


ee 
French Revolution. 


Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 


Twelve Lectures on the History of the French Revolution, delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., 


By Dr Hermann E. Von Holst. 


At the invitation of the trustees of the Lowell Institute of Boston, Her- 
mann E. von Holst, Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
gave a summary of his reflections on the causes of the French Revolution, 
as tested by Mirabeau’s career. 


LECTURE HEADINGS. 


I. The Heritage of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 

II. Paris and Versailles. 

III. Mending the Old Garment with New Cloth. 

IV. The Revolution before the Revolution. 

V. <A Typical Family Tragedy of Portentous Historical 
Import. 

VI. The States-General. 

VII. “The Party of One Man.’ 

VIII. The sth and 6th of Soak, 1789, and the Memoir 
of the 15th. 

mm. The evils Defeat of November 7th. 

X. Other Defeats and Mischievous Victories. 

XI. Mirabeau and the Court. 

XII. The End. A Unique Tragedy. 

*,* All questions which, for the general public, are perhaps the most 
difficult to understand, are lucidly and graphically discussed. Such a 


mass of information and suggestion is condensed into each of these lec- 
tures that no extracts would adequately represent their character. 


Printed at the Riverside Press, on band-made English paper, uneut 
edges. Two volumes, 12mo; price, $7.50 net. 


CALLAGHAN & CO., Chicago, 1. 
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CONTEMPORARIES—V. 
MR. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


R. ROBERTS is one of those writers who must be 
M regarded in their environment, to be justly estimated. 
Born and reared in the maritime provinces of Canada, with 
the blood of the loyalists in his veins; he is one of the patri- 
ots of the Dominion who, whether they look to an Imperial 
Federation or an Independence of rule, are before all else 
devoted to the honorand progress of their native ‘and. The 
acknowledged laureate of this vigorous young nation, his 
poetry is in large measure the product of his enthusiasm and 
patriotism. 


**O Child of Nations, giant-limbed, 
Who stand’st among the nations now 
Unheeded, unadored, unhymned, 
With unanointed brow!” 


So he opens his dignified ode on Canada. And in his 
verses on Canadian streams he weaves the story and legend 
of each with its musical name. 


**O rivers rolling to the sea 
From lands that bear the maple-tree, 
How swell your voices with the strain 
Of loyalty and liberty ! 


* * * x * * * 
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*¢ Thou inland stream, whose vales, secure 
From storm, Tecumseh’s death made poor! 
And thou small water, red with war, 
*Twixt Beaubassin and Beauséjour ! 


‘* Dread Saguenay, where eagles soar, 
What voice shall from the bastioned shore 
The tale of Roberval reveal, 
Or his mysterious fate deplore?” 


Then too the every day aspect of country life and the 
common-place things of the Canadian landscape have moved 
Mr. Roberts to love and sympathetic expression. ‘The 
Sower,”” “The Fir Woods,” “‘ Burnt Lands,”” ‘The Potato 
Harvest,” “‘The Herring Weir,”’—such are the themes that 
he has treated in a scries of sonncts and published, along 
with other poems, in his most recent volumes, ‘‘Songs of 
the Common Day.”” And it is, of course, rather in these 


and similar themes that such a poet will find his happiest 
expression. For however the noble and brave and devoted 
story of his own country may move him, it must still fail to 


touch his work with fire unless he have himself personally 
heard the clash of arms and drum-roll at his own door. In 
times of peace the world is one; and the more philosophic 
and meditative subjects touch the artist fervently. I shall 
not quote here any of those sonnets I have mentioned, but 
give preference to two others which illustrate Mr. Roberts 
in two admirable ways. 

The first sonnet I shall quote is an example of the sim- 
plicity—the value of treating simple human themes in the 
simplest way. 


THE DESERTED CITY. 


“There lies a little city leagues away. 
Its wharves the green sea washes all day long. 
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Its busy sun-bright wharves with sailors’ song 
And clamor of trade ring loud the live-long day. 
Into the happy harbor hastening, gay 

With press of snowy canvass, tall ships throng. 
The peopled streets to blithe-eyed peace belong, 
Glad housed beneath these crowding roofs of grey. 


Twas long ago this city prospered so, 

For yesterday a woman died therein. 

Since when the wharves are idle fallen, I know, 

And in the streets is hushed the pleasant din; 

The thronging ships have been, the songs have been ;— 
Since yesterday it is so long ago.” 


The other sonnet is an example of the writer’s power in 
coping with the largest subjects. It is just here that Mr. 
Roberts is at his best. His hand is too heavy for bric-a-brac 
verse, but the most serious aspects and aspirations of life are 
plastic in his sure grasp. There is a dignity and fineness in 
his attitude towards the problems of this little earth, char- 
acteristic of the amplest-minded artists of all times. He is 


never petty and never vindictive. Without superstition of 
any sort, he is yet imbued with the ancient worship of 
Nature; the quiet of a northern pantheism pervades all his 
deeper work. For example, in these very lines: 


“In the wide awe and wisdom of the night 
I saw the round world rolling on its way, 
Beyond significance of depth or height, 
Beyond the interchange of dark and day. 
I marked the march to which is set no pause, 
And that stupendous orbit, round whose rim 
The great sphere sweeps, obedient unto laws 
That utter the eternal thought of Him. 
I compassed time, outstripped the starry speed, 
And in my still soul apprehended space, 
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Till, weighing laws which these but blindly heed. 
At last I came before Him face to face,— 

And knew the Universe of no such span 

As the august infinitude of Man.” 


Mr. Roberts places in the front of his book an invocation 
that reveals the aim of his work : 


“* Across the fog the moon lies fair. 
Transfused with ghostly amethyst, 
O white Night, charm to wonderment 
The cattle in the mist ! 


** Thy touch, O grave mysteriarch, 
Makes dull familiar things divine. 
O grant of thy revealing gift 
Be some small portion mine! 


** Make thou my vision sane and clear, 
That I may see what beauty clings 
In common forms, and find the soul 
Of unregarded things!” 


And yet, it is not in “common forms,” and “ unregarded 
things,” that he touches his most consummate height of 
song. For the larger, more wondrous and dim, pulses of 
life beat through his imagination like the lift and fall of 
the sea. 


‘That in my veins forever must abide 
The urge and fluctuation of the tide,” 


This sums up the sentiment for nature, the sympathy with ° 
the outer world and passion for its perfection of loveliness, 
which make Mr. Roberts akin to Keats and the Greeks; a 
sentiment that reveals itself in such minute an human ex- 
pression as in the two lyrics beginning 
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**Oh, purple hang the pods 
On the green locust tree!" 


“The valley of the winding water 
Wears the same light it wore of old.” 


And then this sentiment for the beauty of the world is 
touched with pathos, with an unstrained ancient childlike 
pathos, in the “Epitaph for a Sailor Buried Ashore,”’ per- 
haps its author’s finest and most appealing brief lyric. 


‘* He who but yesterday would roam 
Careless as clouds and currents range, 
In homeless wandering most at home, 
Inhabiter of change; 


“© Who wooed the west to win the east, 
And named the stars of north and south, 
And felt the zest of Freedom's feast 
Familiar in his mouth ; 


“Who found a faith in stranger-speech, 
And fellowship in foreign hands, 
And had within his eager reach 
The relish of all lands,— 


** How circumscribed a plot of earth 
Keeps now his restless footsteps still, 
Whose wish was wide as ocean’s girth, 
Whose will the water’s will!” 


It is ina still higher flight, however, a still more ambitious 
sphere of poetry, that we shall find our author at his best. 
Matthew Arnold has said that poetry “‘interprets in two 
ways; it interprets by expressing with magical felicity the 
physiognomy and movement of the outward world, and it 
interprets by expressing, with inspired conviction, the ideas 
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and laws of the inward world of man’s moral and spiritual 
nature."” Ina few of his poems, in the sonnet I have quoted 
above, and in one or two lyrics lately published in the maga- 
zines, Mr. Roberts shows, as it seems to me, “the faculty 
of both kinds of interpretation, the naturalistic and the 
moral.”’ In the opening of a lyric called “Afoot,” 
“*Comes the lure of green things growing, 
Comes the call of waters flowing— 
And the wayfarer desire 
Moves and wakes and would be going. 


‘* Hark the migrant hosts of June 
Marching nearer noon by noon ! 
Hark the gossip of the grasses 
Bivouacked beneath the moon !”’ 
and in the closing of another lyric, a prayer to Nature, en- 
titled “* Kinship,” 
**Tell me how some sightless impulse, 
Working out a hidden plan, 
God for kin and clay for fellow, 
Wakes to find itself a man 
** Tell me how the life of mortal, 
Wavering from breath to breath, 
Like a web of scarlet pattern 
Hurtles from the loom of death. 


“« How the caged bright bird, desire, 
Which the hands of God deliver, 
Beats aloft to drop unheeded 
At the confines of forever ; 


‘¢Faints unheeded for a season, 
Then outwings the furthest star 
To the wisdom and the stillness 
Where thy consummations are.” 
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In passages like these poetry is at its best; it is doing for 
us what nothing else can ; it is interpreting for us the beauty 
of the outward world and the inward mysterious craving of 
the human mind. Poetry, the poetic quality in all art, has 
in it something of the hushed wonder of a child in the face 
ef the unknown; it is the rapt, not quite coherent, exclama- 
tion of the spirit, awaking to a consciousness of itself, allured 
at once by the outward passion for beauty, and teased by 
the inward curiosity for knowledge. To translate the cryp- 
togram of Nature, that strange traditional record in an un- 
known tongue, whose cypher has not come down to us, is 
the joyful self-rewarded labor of the poet; then to this 
translation so magically divined, to add the comment of his 
own meditation. For poetry is to be a commentary on na- 
ture as well as a criticism of life. It is no scant praise, then, 
and yet I think it is not unjust, to say that Mr. Roberts in 
the work he has so far done has shown power in both these 
directions, both as a loving prophet of Nature and as a critic 
of the human aspiration. It is just so, by devotion to 
both these aims, that he will come to earn a secure place in 
English poetry. 

I have said that Mr. Roberts had best be considered in 
connection with his national surroundings. There is in 
Canada a small body of men, the morc earnest perhaps for 
their very isolation from the centers of thought and civiliza- 
tion, who are kecping alive a very real and pure worship of 
Nature. The ennui of a closing age has not sapped their 
enthusiasm ; the discouraging triumph of a corrupt plutoc- 
racy has not yet touched their country; and while they are 
cut off from the mental activity which underlies the scientific 
and socialistic and philosophic speculation of London, they 
are also saved irom the deadly blight of New York, that 
center of American letters, that gangrene of politics on the 
body of democracy. With their Loyalist traditions, their 
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romantic history, their untold resource, their beautiful land, 
their vigorous climate, their future all to make, their days of 
immeasurable leisure, it is little wonder their songs should 
have all the genuine assurance of youth, the freshness of the 
fields. And with these conditions, it is a matter of course, 
too, that their poetry should deal chiefly with Nature and 
the interpretation of her signs. 

The names of Mr. Archibald Lampman and Mr. Duncan 
Campbell Scott, along with Mr. Roberts’s, have attracted 
our attention from time to time, and all three will be found, 
I think, not only devoted but imaginative interpreters of the 
beautiful outward world, not unworthy children of Keats 
and Emerson and Wordsworth. Upon its sensuous side 
their interpretation is near to that of Keats; upon its spirit- 
ual side it is near to the disinterested idealism of Emerson. 
And in the small but choice and significant body of verse 
which this school of young writers has given us, nothing 
will be found, I think. more perfect than the two lyrics I 
have quoted from above. Indeed, it is only in poets of the 
first order that we will find the haunting quality of the 
couplet, 


** Hark the migrant hosts of June 
Marching nearer noon by noon,” 


or the terse penetration of the stanza, 


** Tell me how some sightless impulse, 
Working out a hidden plan, 
God for kin and clay for fellow, 
Wakes to find itself a man.”” 


In these two poems the note which the Canadian cult is 
sounding so sincerely, if not very forcefully as yet, reaches 
its clearest utterance, the note of a worship of Nature from 
which modern knowledge has cast out fear, the note of a 
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religion that was on the earth before Paganism had a name. 
To keep this note unstrained and pure will not be easy; to 
make it distinctly audible, not to say dominant, in English 
letters even for a season, would bea task for Byron’s force 
or Browning’s unquenchable vigor; and this is the task set 
my friends by their love of the outward world, by their bent 
for blithe seriousness; yet there are influences at work in 
their aid, so that in the end their devotion will not be alto- 
gether fruitless or unavailing. ‘* He that believeth shall not 
make haste.” Biss CARMAN. 


6 


WHERE THE NIGHT’S PALE ROSES BLOW 


Ah, the place is wild and sweet 
Where my darling went— 
If I chase her flying feet, 
When the day is spent, 
Shall I find her as I go 
Where the Night’s pale roses blow ? 
Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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MIS’ SMITH—A ROADSIDE FRAGMENT 


BeT was an absurd little piece of pie-shaped plot 
of ground, lying where two roads met, crossed 
and went on again, each about his own busi- 
ness—and a New England road has such a 
deal of business to attend to—it has to run 

along as near to all the white farm houses as it can get, and 
when stupid people have built their houses way back in a 
field where the road cannot possibly go, it has to send a 
little messenger lane up to see what is going on—then it has 
to wait until the little lane comes back again. Now these 
two busy roads that ran, one on either side of this silly little 
triangle of land, thought each that of course the other would 
be on the lookout for anything that might occur on such an 
insignificant bit of space, and as a result neither one paid 
any attention, until one day just as they met before crossing, 
they both g!anced back and said in a sort of chorus: 

“‘My gracious! Wherever did that come from?” 

Then they each looked at the other very reproachfully, 
having discovered that each had neglected both his own and 
the other’s duty. Then they looked a little confused and, 
kicking up an awful dust, hurried away from each other— 
which proves that after all a country road is very like human 
nature. 

What the roads saw when they looked back at the cross- 
ing was a house, a wonderful little structure, builded of all 
sorts of boards, including barrel staves and fence rails, and 
covered with a roof made up of scraps and sheets of old tin; 
it had two windows in front and a door. The windows 
were without glass or sash, and protected by wooden shut- 
ters made of brand new boards, which stared out like bright 
eyes from a haggard, weather-beaten face. In front of the 
house was an arbour built of poles cut from the near-by 
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woods, and covered with hemlock boughs. Inside this 
arbour was hung as an attempt at a hammock, the body of 
an old sleigh suspended by four ropes. All this the roads 
saw, but they did not see within the house, where, sur- 
rounded by broken furniture, tattered bedding and disabled 
china, dwelt Mis’ Smith and the person supposed by her 
charitable minded neighbors not to be her husband. The 
person assured inquirers that his name was Smith, baptised 
Ike, and that he'd “ruther be called Ike,”’ as he *‘ didn’t go 
much on stuck-up ways.”"” To Mis’ Smith the person was 
a personified pronoun, and she never mentioned him other- 
wise. The relations between the two were such as should 
have flouted the idea that they were not husband and wife, 
for Ike beat Mis’ Smith black and blue with methodical 
regularity twice a week. When remonstrated with by the 
Woman of the World, summering near by, for her servile 
submission to these bi-weekly castigations, Mis’ Smith re- 
plied: 

‘*Huh! Guess yous aint married; mebbe yer don’t know 
what ‘tis ter love enyone; why, I'd ruther live with him and 
take the beatin’s than go and leave him—he don’t mean no 
harm, it’s jest his way.” 

In the face of such simplicity of argument the Woman of 
the World had nothing to say, and drove back to her coun- 
try place feeling rather low in her mind, as she wondered if 
woman would ever attain to her rightful place as man’s 
equal. 

Mis’ Smith and Ike had appeared from no one knew 
where, and the canny ones in the village at the end of one 
of the roads, rather wished that they would return thither. 
They had bought the absurd bit of land, they had begged, 
borrowed and appropriated without formality the material 
from which to build their dwelling, and they had started a 
shiftless bit of a garden which they worked spasmodically. 
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Ike applied for odd jobs in the village, and Mis’ Smith let it 


7 


be known that ‘‘he’’ said she could “‘ take in washin’. 


The Woman of the World interested by the hopeless pathos 
of the situation, tried to induce Ike to undertake the care of 
her lawns, but the result was unsatisfactory, so she confined 
her efforts toward helping Mis’ Smith, to giving her the 
laundry work to do. Mis’ Smith for a time was faithful 
though slow. The money she earned was spent in drink, 
and the roads going home late at night heard wild sounds, 
and sometimes groans of pain from within the little house. 
As time went on Ike became more shiftless and more dis- 
sipated, and the “‘ beatin’s** were more frequent and more 
severe, and still Mis’ Smith clung to “him” with the 
tenacity of a hopeless helplessness. 

One morning in the autumn the Woman of the World 
driving a smart trap, stopped at the little variegated house 
and called “‘Ike.*” A neighbor came hurriedly out of the 
door and, walking over to the trap, said : 

“© Wal, ma’am, I guess Ike hez beat her once tew often.” 

** What do you mean?” asked the little lady. 

‘Wal, the doctor sez az he’s fractered her skull and she 
can’t live.” 

The Woman of the World jumped hastily down from 
her cart and went rapidly into the house, her crisp, fresh, 
lawn frock, her smart little hat, her daintily gloved hands, 
and the faint perfumed atmosphere that surrounded her, 
making itself felt instantly in the sordid hovel. The pretty 
frock, however, covered a tender heart, and the soft hands 
within the gloves were gentle and generous, and ina mo- 
ment the Woman of the World was kneeling by the 
wretched bed upon which the almost unconscious Mis’ 
Smith was rapidly breathing her last. She turned her glaz- 
ing eyes upward to the Woman of the World and then down 
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toward the figure crouching at the bed’s foot—then she said 
between her gasps for breath : 

“© T wus accidental, ma’am, 4e didn’t mean no harm; it's 
jest his way—why Id ruther stay with him—and—take— 
the—beatin’s—”” 

And with that last tribute to the spirit of doglike faithful- 
ness that had animated her life, Mis’ Smith closed her eyes 
upon the world, and went against her will away from him” 
and his “‘ beatin’s.” And just then the road came hurrying 
along bringing the constable, who lifted his hat as he saw 
the Woman of the World, and said: 

** Bad business, madam; is the woman dead?”* 

“© Yes,” said the lady, and the constable turned to Ike 
still crouching at the bed’s foot, and the Woman of the 
World was very sad as she got into her trap—and the roads 
went softly with her on their way, for really they could do 
no good by stopping—and a New England country road 
has such a deal of business to attend to. 

FRANK CHAFFEE. 
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HERODIAS = (Fragment) 


From the French of Stéphane Mallarmé. 


HERODIAS 


Y, for myself, myself I flower forlorn ! 
You amethystine gardens buried deep 
In wise abysses dim and bottomless, 
You understand; and you, neglected gold, 
Keeping your ancient glory unprofaned 
Under the dark sleep of primeval earth; 
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You, stones wherefrom mine eyes, like limpid gers, 
Borrow their blaze melodious; and you, 
Metals that give the tresses of my youth 
A deadly splendor in their massive fall ! 


As for thee, woman born in centuries 

Malign for the iniquities that lurk 

In caverns Sibylline,—thou who dar’st to speak 
Of one for whom, a mortal, shall from the cup 
Of my slipped robes, aroma savage-sweet, 
Rise the white shudder of my nakedness,— 
Foretell that if the warm blue summer sky 
That woman natively unveils before, 

See me in my star-shivering shamefastness, 

I die! 


The horror of virginity 
Delights me; I would live, amid the fright 
The touch of mine own hair can make me know, 
To feel, at eve, within my couch withdrawn, 
Inviolate reptile, in the useless flesh 
Cold scintillation of thy pallid light, 
Thou dying, thou consumed with chastity, 
White night of icicles and cruel snow! 


And thy lone sister, O my sister aye, 

My dream shall rise to thee; even now so clear, 
So wondrous clear the heart that dreamed it so, 
I seem alone in my lone native land 

With all about me in idolatry 

Before a glass whose sleeping calm reflects 
Herodias, with clear gaze of adamant... 

Oh, last charm, yes! I feel *t, I am alone. 


NURSE 
You will die, lady? 
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HERODIAS 


No, good grandam, no. 
Be calm, and leave me; pardon this hard heart. 
First close the shutters, if you will. The sky 
Smiles like a seraph in the pane’s profound, 
And I detest the beautiful sky. 

The waves 

Cradle themselves and, yonder, know you not 
A country where the inauspicious heaven 
Shows Venus’ hated aspects, who to-night 
Burns in the leafage; thither I will go. 


Light again—call it child's play if you will— 
Those tapers where the wax at the light flame 
Weeps in the idle gold an alien tear, 
oe 
NURSE 
Now? 
HERODIAS 


Farewell. [Exit Nurse. 
You lie, O naked flower 


Of my lips! 

I await a thing unknown ! 
Heedless, perhaps, of the mystery and your cries, 
Though you fling out the supreme murdered sobs 
Of maidenhood that feels amid its dreams 
Its chill gems part at last. 


RicHARD Hovey. 
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AT VIGILS 


HAVE for Thee a cradle-song, 
O little Son, All Blest, 
Who liest ever in my heart, 
On Mary Mother’s breast ! 
For we have no child of flesh, 
To guide us heaven-way, 
May bow unchidden o’er thy bed, 
And cherish, while we pray. 


The whispering leaves of eventide, 
When summer boughs are green, 
Have taught me six fair, silken words 
With Aves breathed between; 

And one clear brook within a wood 
Goes chiming down the way, 

To tell the tone glad children use, 
Ecstatic at their play. 


And here shall spring the wakening note 
Of little bird in nest; 

And there, the drowsy murmur born 

At touch of tender breast. 

Then, lest the burden of my lilt 

Thy sacred dreaming drown, 

Tis Set with holy silences, 

Like jewels in a crown. 


Wake not nor listen, Mary’s Son! 
The while I softly sue 
From mine own singing’s rueful balm 
One drop of healing dew 
Thy sleep is but a journeying 
To some far, crystal shrine; 
And every word that seeks Thy heart, 
Is meant to solace mine. 
ALIce Brown. 





THE LAND OF THE STRADDLE-BUG 


CHAPTER IV. 
Noe the settlers began to long for rain. Day after day 


vast clouds rose above the horizon, swift and portentous» 
only to pass by with a swoop like a flight of silent, great 
eagles, followed by a trail of dust. Often they rose in the 
west with fine promise, only to go muttering and bellowing 
by to the north or south, leaving the sky and plain as beau- 
tiful, as placid and as dry as before. The people grew 
anxious, and many became bitter, but the most of them kept 
up good courage, feeling certain this was an unusual season. 

One July day, while Rivers was on his way out to the 
store, he fell to studying the sky and air. On the prairie, 
as on the sea, one studies little else. There was something 
formidable in every sign. In the west a prodigious dome 
of blue-black cloud was rising, ragged at the edges, but 
dense and compact at the horizon. 

‘That means business,’ Rivers said to himself and 
chirped to his team. 

The air was close and hot, the southern wind had died 
away. There was scarcely a sound in all the landscape, 
save the regular clucking of the wagon wheels, the soft, 
rythmical tread of the horses’ feet and the snapping buzz of 
the grasshoppers rising from the weeds. Far away to the 
west lay the dim blue coteaux, thirty miles away, long, low, 
without break, like a wall. The sun was hidden by a cloud, 
and as he passed now and then a shanty Rivers saw the 
family eating their supper outside, to escape the smothering 
heat. 

He smiled as he saw the gleam of white dresses about the 
door of the store. As he drove up a swarm of impatient 
settlers came out to meet him. The girls waved their hand- 
kerchiefs at him, and the men raised a shout. 
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*¢ You're late, old man.” 

**T know it, but a good thing is always welcome.” He 
heaved the mail-bag to Bailey—‘‘ There’s a letter for every 
girl in the crowd; I know, for I wrote *em.”” 

“* We'll believe that when we see the letters,” the girls 
replied. 

He dismounted heavily. ‘‘Somebody put my team up. 
I'm hungry as a wolf and hot as a biscuit.” 

“The poor thing,” said one of the girls, “give him a 
cracker.” 

Estelle Clayton came out of the store. ‘ Supper’s all 
ready for you, Mr. Mail Carrier. Come right in and sit 
down.” 

**I’m a-coming—now watch me,” he said with dull in- 
flection. 

The girls accompanied him into the little living room, 
chatting in chorus. They scrutinized the spread. 

**Oh, my! don’t some folks live genteel? See the canned 
peaches?” 

“‘And the canned lobster?” 

“And the hot biscuit ?”” 

** Sit down, Jim, and we'll pour the tea and dip out the 
peaches.” 

Rivers looked around for Mrs. Burke, but she was not to 
be seen. He seated himself at the little pine table nailed to 
the wall. 

“TI guess you'd better whistle, while you're dipping the 
peaches,” he said to the girls, generally. 

Miss Thompson dropped the spoon. ‘*O, you horrid 
thing! As if we'd steal canned peaches!” 

“Oh, let him go on, Nett, he’s such a plague—don't mind 
him,” said Estelle. ‘‘ Let's desert him; let's go see if we 
haven't got a letter and let him wait on himself.” 
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They went out tumultuously, and Rivers could hear their 
voices in the pleasant chatter within. 

Miss Baker presently opened the door and, shaking a let- 
ter, cried, ‘‘ Don’t you wish you knew?” 

He pretended to hurl a biscuit at her, and she shut the 
door with a shriek of laughter. 

Mrs. Burke slipped in. Her voice was low and timid, 
her face was sombre. 

“I cooked the supper, Jim.” 

“You did? Well, it’s good. The biscuits are deli- 
cious.” He looked at her as only a husband looks, intimate, 
unwaveringly. 

She flushed with pleasure. As she passed him with the 
tea, he put his arm about her waist. 

** Be careful, Jim,’’ she said gently and with a curious, 
familiar, sad cadence in her voice. 

He smiled at her boyishly. He was beautiful to her in 
this mood. 

**Tea is fine. I was hoping you’d come over and stew 
something up for me. Hello,—there’s the thunder!” 

Anothcr sudden boom, like a cannon-shot, silenced the 
noise inside for an instant, and then a sudden movement 
took place, the movement of feet passing hurriedly about, 
and at last only one or two persons could be heard. When 
Rivers reéntered the store Bailey was alone, standing in the 
door, intently watching the coming storm. It was growing 
dusk on the plain, and the lightning was beginning to play 
rapidly, low down toward the horizon. 

“* We're in for it!*’ Bailey remarked, very quietly. 

**Think so?” said Rivers, carelessly. 

**Sure of it, Jim. That cloud’s too wide in the wings to 
miss us this time.” 

A peculiar, branching flash of lightning lay along the 
sky, like a vast elm tree, followed by a crashing roar. 
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Blanche cried out in alarm. 

** Now, don’t be frightened. _It’s only a shower and will 
soon be over,”’ said Bailey. ‘* Here's a letter for you.” 

She took the letter and read it hastily, looking often at 
the coming storm. 

“*Do you s’pose I’ve got time to get home now?” she 
asked. 

**No,” said Rivers so decidedly that Bailey looked up in 
surprise. 

“*Can’t you take me home?” 

Rivers looked out of the door. ‘‘ By the time we get this 
wagon unloaded and the team hitched up, the storm will be 
upon us. No. I guess you’re safest right here.” 

There was a peculiar tone, almost command in his voice, 
which puzzled Bailey. 

They worked silently and swiftly, getting the barrels of 
pork and oil and flour into the store, and by the time they 
had emptied the wagon the room was dark, so dark the 
white face of the awed woman could be seen only asa blotch 
of gray against the shadow. 

They lighted the lamps, which hung in brackets on the 
wall, and then Rivers said to Blanche, ‘Won't you go 
into the other room? We must stay here.” 

“‘No, no! I'd rather stay here with you; it’s going to be 
terrible.” 

“Hark!” said Bailey, with lifted hand; “there she comes!” 

Far away was heard a continuous, steady, low-keyed, ad- 
vancing hum, like a rushing sea of wild horses, their hoof- 
beats lost In one mighty, throbbing, tumultuous roar—then 
a deeper darkness fell upon the scene, swift as the swoop of 
an eagle. 

The lightning broke forth again, savage as the roar of 
siege-guns. 

The advancing wall of rain struck the building with ter- 
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rific power. The roar of the wind and thunder was deafen- 
ing. The plain grew black as night, save when the almost 
incessant and tearing lightning flamed in countless streams 
across the clouds. The building shook like a frightened 
hound. Bailey looked around. Blanche was clinging to 
Rivers in terror. 

“‘ We must move the goods,”” Bailey shouted above the 
noise. ‘See, the rain is beating in.” 

Rivers looked and saw the rain apparently being driven 
through the solid boards. Already it was running down 
the shelves. He looked at Blanche. 

** Don’t be afraid. It can’t blow down.” 

He leaped to Bailey's assistance, and while the thunder 
crashed in their ears and the lightning blinded their eyes, 
they worked like frantic insects to move the goods away 
from the western wall. There was a sort of wild pleasure 
in it which the woman could not share. It was battle, ab- 
sorbing and exalting. Their shouts were full of joyous ex- 
citement. 

Once, when the building trembled and groaned with the 
shock of a frightful blast, Rivers put his arm around Blanche 
and said, *‘It can’t blow over. See those heavy barrels? 
If this store blows down, there won't be a shanty standing 
in the county.” 

She pushed to the window to get a glimpse of the sod 
when the lightning flamed. She imagined the plain as it 
would look with every shanty fiung to earth and their in- 
mates scattered, unhoused in the scant, water-weighted grass. 

As they all stood staring out, Rivers pointed and shouted 
to Bailey, ‘See that flag-pole!” 

It was made of hard pine, tough and supple. It bent in 
the force of the wind, like a willow-twig. Again and again 
it bowed, rose with a fling, only to be borne down again. 
At last it broke with a crash, the upper half, whirling down, 
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struck the roof, opening a ragged hole through which the 
rain streamed in torrents. 

Rivers cried, in battle alarm, “‘ The roof is going.” 

‘*No, it aint,’ trumpeted Bailey sturdily, “swing a tub 
up here to catch the water.” 

The woman forgot her fears and aided the two men as 
they toiled to cover the more perishable goods with bolts of 
cotton cloth, while the appalling wind tore at the eaves and 
lashed the roof with broad-sides of rain and hail, which fell 
in constantly increasing force, raising the roar of the storm 
in key, till it crackled viciously. It made the tempest seem 
like a ravenous beast, cheated and angry. Outside the 
water lay in sheets, as if the whole land were a river, and 
the shanty a boat beached on a bar in the swash of it. 

Nothing more could be done, and so they waited, Bailey 
watching at the window. Blanche and Rivers stood talking 
in low voices. Bailey came back once in a while to say, 
** This beats anything I ever saw.’’ Once or twice more he 
saw signs which arrested his attention, and he studied them 
keenly. 

“There will be ruin to many a shanty out of this,”” he 
said, as the roar began to diminish. ‘‘ Nothing saved us 
but our ballast of pork and oil.” 

‘*As soon as it stops, Bob, I wish you'd hitch up for me. 
I want to take Mrs. Burke home.”’ 

“All right, Jim, its letting up now. I wonder if the 
storm was as bad—I wish I knew how the Clayton girls 
are,’ he said. His voice betrayed anxiety greater than he 
knew. Rivers looked at him curiously and smiled at 
Blanche. 

As soon as it became possible to carry a light, Bailey 
went to the barn and brought the team to the door and then 
set off across the sod. The moon was shining on the plain 
as serenely as if only a dew had fallen. Water stood in 
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shallow basins here and there, but the land was unmarked 
of the passion of lightning and of wind. 


CuarvrTrsa ¥. 


It was terrible and grand beyond words to Bailey to walk 
across the level waste, straining his eyes ahead to see if the 
shanties of his neighbors were still standing. He saw lights 
burning here and there, like warning lamps of schooners, 
and when the infrequent, silent lightning flamed over the 
level waste, he saw shanties standing on the low swells. 

He hurried forward, his feet splashing in water, but he 
did not turn aside. Wherever a light burned steadily he 
knew a roof still rested, and his heart grew lighter. He 
came at last to the shanty of his search. A light was burn- 
ing. He knocked timidly at the door. 

‘Who's there?” was the quick and startled reply. 

““Mr. Bailey. I’ve come over to see how you came 
through the storm. 

“Oh, Mr. Bailey!’” She opened the door. ‘‘Come in. 
We're all right, but wet. Don’t step in the pans.” 

He entered, with eyes a little dazzled by the light. Carrie, 
wrapped in a shawl, was seated on the bed. Pans were set 
about the room to catch the dripping water. The snug 
little shanty looked dishevelled and desolate. 

Estelle laughed and said, ‘‘I tried to save the chickens, 
and I nearly blew away myself.” 

Her cheeks were flushed, and her wet hair streamed down 
her back. She was bare-footed, a fact which she tried to 
conceal by leaning forward a little. 

“Tt was very good of you to come over,’ she went on 
more soberly, in the pause which followed. ‘We were 
scared, no use denying that, but still we were too busy to 
think about it much. The wind took the tarred paper off 


” 
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the roof and let the rain through everywhere. It was ex- 
citing.” 

She was more breathless and girlish than she had ever 
been in his presence, and he grew correspondingly secure. 
There was a subtle charm about her streaming hair and her 
bare feet. He offered assistance. 

**Oh, no, thank you. We're all right now. We kept 
the bed dry, and so we can sleep.’’ She smiled on him with 
something hidden in the subtleties of her face. He was 
puzzled, but very happy. Carrie did not rise, and Estelle’s 
steps were slow and short. They were embarrassed, but 
not afraid. They trusted him perfectly, and he felt it. 

“Well, I'll be over in the morning and see how badly 
damaged you are.” 

**Thank you. You're very kind.” 

“Not atall. It was a pleasure. I couldn't sleep till I 
knew you were safe.”” 

He went out with a feeling that Carrie was trying hard 
not to laugh at him. He was sure he heard a smothered 
giggle as he went down the slope. He suspected that she 
was in decided undress. He was so filled with admiration 
for Estelle’s frank, clean, womanly presence, and with the 
joy ot the last look she gave him, that he forgot the suspi- 
cion he had held of his friend. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


é 


NOTES 


HE stylists are dying too fast. Who among them is 
left save Mr. Ruskin, already silent, and Mr. Hardy ? 
The only others of the first rank in our time have been 
Newman, Emerson, Lowell, Froude; or, to come chroni- 
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logically closer, Arnold, Pater, Stevenson. These all are 
gone; three of them within as many months. How hard it 
is to see, among the mob who write with ease, and get 
money for cheapening public taste, the true inheritors, who 
must even now be arising by twos and threes, to fill the va- 
cant princely places! 
> 

None but 2 jealous lover of the best in the arts can meas- 
ure what this world loses in Robert Louis Stevenson. He 
died early, and in exile, but famous. Only ten years ago, 
while he was yet, as he once said, ‘the despair of his pub- 
lishers,”” he had written four books which will live and be 
lovely longer than the masterly fiction which, being fiction, 
caught for him the eye of the world. Stevenson was alto- 
gether the most endearing and knightly figure in our letters; 
there is no fear that his name shall fail. A happy New 
Year, in the Poets’ Paradise, to the sweetest per. and bravest 
heart of this generation! What society can there be, even 
there, which his coming will not grace and inspirit? 


ee) 


Some one with leisure to follow a delicate quarry should 
devote himself to the genealogy of slang, or to illustrations 
of what is nothing else than slang, in the classics. For in- 
stance, ** We shall smile” is in Julius Cesar; ‘‘1I have been 
here before”’ is in Rossetti’s Sudden Light; ‘We give our- 


. 


selves away *’ is in Mr. Aldrich’s sonnet on Sleep. A very 
choice modern phrase may perhaps be traced to Henry of 
Navarre, in his famous letter nagging his soldier friend: 
** Pends-toi, brave Crillon! Car nous avons combattu a 
Arques, et tu n’y étais pas!*’ Surely that does not mean 
that Crillon failed to be at Arques, but rather, that he failed 
to be in the fight there; in literal parlance, he was ‘not 
in it.” 
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There was a desperately funny caricature in the Harvard 
Lampoon last November, which seems somehow to have 
fallen flat. It purported to be reproduced from The Chip- 
Book and The Blue Book, and to be signed by one Daubley 
Beardless. A leering, hatless lady, with a midnight toe en- 
croaching upon her skirt, and a pantaletted gentleman with 
a hatchet, occupied the wings of the tryptich; the central 
panel presented poor, dear, old Orange John in an ecclesi- 
astical halo, with the motto Vanitas below, and a signifi- 
cantly-quartered coat-of-arms over, with the scroll: To 
H—— with Yale! It may have been easy to do, but it 
was well-done. Few people know Beardsley’s work at all, 
outside of grotesque abnormal massed blacks and whites. 
Even in them is always the original and distinctive line; but 
he has executed many drawings which are full of elaborated 
beauty and nothing else, and some little wild pastoral de- 
signs with figures, which stand midway between Cellini and 
the Greek potters. Meanwhile it pays to be queer. 


> 


I saw a mighty pleasing epitaph on a stone raised to the 
memory of an honorable Somebody, “who deceased on 
June 1, 1801, and whose virtues are too well known to be 
inscribed here, being sincerely regretted by all his friends.”’ 


ae) 


The verse of Mr. Francis Thompson has had no vogue 
at all in our country, while in his own it has been generally 
acclaimed as great literature. Mr. Thompson is distinctly 
hesternal, so to speak; his mind is drenched in mysticism 
and super-sensual passion, living leagues away from us and 
ours; English in every fibre, he has in him 


—‘*‘those brave translunary things 
Which our first poets had.” 
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He belongs with Donne, with Vaughan, with Giles Fletcher; 
he is the very son of Crashaw. Now, we are given to think 
of ourselves over here that our speech and ways of thought 
are far more akin to what savors of early England than are 
those of the English; and so, for the most part, they cer- 
tainly are. Yet it is an actual difference of language, as 
much as anything else, which has hindered our recognition 
of the tenderness and audacious splendors of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s work. For instance, while his Hound of Heaven, a 
lyric of perfect power, and others only second to it, have 
gone unnoticed among our scholars and critics, the whole 
reading Republic has roared aloud over a sinking sun, 


‘** Panting red pants into the west,” 


in A Corymbhus for Autumn. Such a specification, on its own 
soil, had in it no taint of the ridiculous: for ‘ pants,’ charm- 
ing curio! and ‘red pants,’ forsooth are unheard-of articles 
of insular attire. Nobody will contend that the line is a 
good line; but it is only a perverse vulgar expansion of that 
one irresistible noun which damns it. Again, there is a 
magnificent passage in this same Corymbus (itself the tawdri- 
est thing in a noble collection) which has never yet won an 
American compliment, simply because we who know neither 
rite nor rubric, have grown up ignorant of the meaning of 
one of its words. A ‘‘thurifer,”’ of course, is the man or 
boy whose office it is to swing the thurible or censer in 
church services; a puff of sweet smoke rhythmically arising 
from it as it moves. It is a word of pedigree, and in all 
dictionaries, though we seem to boggle at it. (Some irate 
Low Churchman, by the way, suggested at a recent con- 
gress that he, for one, would be relieved to see all copes, 
rood-screens, patens, and—O, murder! thurifers, hung up 
in a museum together.) But here is Thompson, with his 
clouds in the October firmament : 
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—‘‘ clouds 
Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 
The mighty spirit unknown, 
That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered 
Throne.” 


There is the large old majestic manner of great poets not 
afraid to handle a metaphor. ‘If any one do not feel the 
beauty and the force of this,’ said Hazlitt once, in advocat- 
ing Wordsworth, “‘he may save himself the trouble of in- 
quiring further.” 
os 

Scientific generalizations are likely yet to have a hole in 
them. The youthful Rhoda had a glimpse of a certain 
malodorous little animal in the woods the other afternoon, 
and admired it much from afar. Having had it announced to 
him that she desired to play with it, her artist papa with some 
labor explained that the conditions of the game might not be 
encouraging, that in fine, they would be fatal to Christian ha- 
biliments. ‘Nobody plays with a skunk, Rhoda.*’ She 


mused a mused a moment, then inquired sceptically: “If I 
wuz a “ittle boy in a yubber suit?””> * * * 


—_»> 


Skirmishing on the subjeét of costumes, (which old Fuller 
so sweetly says are ‘‘but the remembrancers of our lost in- 
nocency”’) I have occasion to recall an advertisement which 
actually appeared sans hyphen recently in a London daily, 
to wit: Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Levt, having cast off clothing 
of every description, invite an early inspection. (! ! !) 

> 


In the class of truly retiring and well-considered announce- 
ments, I know of nothing to beat this concerning the late 
Fransis Saltus Saltus, whose ‘‘Bayadére”’ was lately published 
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by the Putnams. Gentlemen of Quality are requested to re- 
main sober, and not to spit upon the floor. Great is Quanti- 
ty, and will prevail. ‘* Francis Saltus Saltus has been dead five 
years, and the world is only just beginning to appreciate this 
wonderful and versatile genius. This sad singer,this wondrous 
worker, this dainty, dismal, dreadful dreamer, was not only 
one of the most prolific writers, but the greatest genius in 
American letters. His prose writings surpass Hawthorne’s 
in their beauty, his verse excels Poe’s in its wonderfyl 
melody, leaving a literary monument which in size and 
substantiality will mark the memory of the perhaps most 
remarkable literary man of his century. That monument 
is built of some fifty volumes of poems, histories, stories, 
biographies, editorials, novelettes, humorous squibs, news- 
paper articles, and correspondence; all these decorated with 
two grand operas, four comic operas, and a thousand 
musical sketches. 

In poetry his works consist of the Witch of Endor, and 
fifty long poems of biblical subjects; Flask and Flagon, 
Poems of Places, Pastels and Profiles, Flower and Thorn, 
Flesh in Spirit, Words of Madness, Songs of Sin, Sonnets, 
an unnamed volume of French poetry, and two volumes of 
humorous poetry. Add to these his other poetic works 
called Honey and Gall, Shadows and Ideals, Dreams after 
Sunset, Songs of Childhood, Songs of Zion, Songs of Shud- 
der, a volume of serious verse, one of comic poetry, two of 
Italian poetry, one each of Spanish and German poetry; 
with six volumes of Humorous poetry on Theatrical and 
Musical Work—and we find a poetic array against the name 
of this genius consisting of twenty-nine volumes. The last 
of his work in poetry is presently to be published —a book 
of fifty poems in twenty-three different languages. 

In prose, he has written a life ot Donizetti, an exhaustive 
work in two volumes of four hundred pages each, and the 
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work he has translated himself into German, French and 
Italian. Besides this, there is the Life of Rossini, Kings of 
Song, Monographs on Bellini, Rossini, Ronconi, Merca- 
dante, Great Baritones—a Romance of the Opera, and a 
Musical Dictionary, and over one thousand musical 
sketches. In humorous prose he wrote a comic history each 
of France, Greece, Germany, England, and Rome, A 
Comic Robinson Crusoe, and morethan one thousand 
sketches, not counting his comic History of the United 
States. Sum up with these a volume on School of Music, 
another on Strange Musical Stories, and still another on the 
Planet Phones, and two volumes of squibs and newspaper 
articles and criticisms, and we find his prose writings num- 
bering twenty-eight more volumes.” 

The “Songs of Shudder’ sounds attractive. How would 
that do to put in your creditor's soup? Or for managers to 
peddle between the acts among theater patrons, who now 
hear the blood-curdlingest speculations with notorious self- 
control? Think, too, of a comic history in humorous 
prose! What was the man driving at? Every schoolboy 
knows that comic history should be undertaken only in a 
spirit of prayer and fasting. So should squibs in twenty- 
three languages. Charles Lamb could pun only in two. 
“Dreams after Sunset” is in very nice taste. We take ours 
so, and humbly hope if we are good, not to see snakes at 
night nor to have dainty, dismal, dreadful times with 
Planet Phones, decorated with two grand operas. 


> 
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The Arena Publishing Company 
Copley Square, - - - - Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


«+ AND... 


THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 


SPECIAL -.- For Holiday Gifts 


Silk Umbrellas and Gentlemen’s Walking Sticks in great 
variety and, as to designs and qualities, the most elegant that 
can be produced. 


PALMER HOUSE, Chicago. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S NEW BOOKS 





NOW READY 


Old Pictures of Life 
By DAVID SWING 


With an Introduction by FRANKLIN H. HEap. 
In two volumes. 16mo. $1.00 each. 


A collection of Professor Swing’s best Essays, many of 
them read before the Chicago Literary Club—and now for 
the first time published. They treat of subjects of all ages 
—from a splendid review of Homer's Odyssey—“‘An 6ld 
Picture of Life’’—to ‘‘ Linda Mellet*’—a sensational nov- 
elette of the end of the century. They are nearly all literary 
and represent the most lasting and serious part of Professor 
Swing’s work. 


Pierre and His People 


Tales of the Far North. By GILBERT PaRKER. 318 
pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


‘He has the right stuff in him. He has the story-teller’s gift. When 
you lay down the book the book the salient scenes and incidents and 
characters remain with you,—they are so vivid and picturesque.—SrT. 
James GAZETTE. 

«« Love and adventure go well together if the characters are well chosen 
and the scenes realistic. Some of the stories before us are perfect in these 
respects, and all are written in a style that attracts as well as interests. 
Mr. Parker’s writings are too well known to need much comment in our 
columns. Suffice it to say that for pathos and incident it would be hard 
to beat them.”—PaLt MALL GAZETTE. 


Also the Third Edition of 
When Hearts Are Trumps 


By Tom Hatt. Decorations by Witt H. BraDvey. 
16mo. $1.25. 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY 
Little Eyolf 


A Play in three acts. By Henrik Issen. Translated by William 
Archer. In the Green Tree Lisrary. 16mo. $1.50 net. 

**To-day, at all events, he (Ibsen) stands out as incomparably the most 
powerful intellectual influence of his day, destined to affect the ideas of 
all contemporary writers who hope to live, and t. cast a long and deep 
shadow into the times that are to come.”—-LONDON CHRONICLE. 


Vistas 


By Witi1am SHarp. 600 copies, printed at the University Press on laid 
paper. 16mo., cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 
“lt would be superfluous to commend the high merit of such writing as 
this. And such as this, much else in the book also is. It is a book of 
rare excellence and real charm; a book to be read and re-read until the 
vistas beyond vistas, which it contains, have revealed their full beauty 
and significance.”—-The Academy. 

The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck 
“Princess Maleine,” ‘‘ The Intruder,” ‘The Blind,” ‘‘The Seven Prin- 
cesses.” Translated by Ricnarp Hovey, with an introductory essay on 
Symbolism and cover design—‘* The Green Tree”—by Henry McCar- 
ter. Printed at the University Press on laid paper. 600 copies. 16mo., 
cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 

Nearly Ready 


The Poems of Paul Verlaine. 


In Russet and Silver 


Poems by Epmunp Gosss. Printed at the University Press on English 
laid paper. 16mo., $1.25, net. Also 75 copies on large paper, numbered 
from 1 to 10 (Japanese Vellum), at $6.00, and 11 to 75 (English hand- 
made), at $3.50. 

“Mr. Gosse’s literary workmanship (as befits a critic-poet) is unim- 
peachable; we do not think a careless or ill-turned line is to be found 
in his pages.”—EpinBURGH ReEvigw. 


Arthur O’Shaughnessy 


His life and his work, with selections from his poems. By Louise 
u 


CHANDLER MouLton. With a portrait from a drawing by gust F. 
Jaccaci. Printed at the De Vinne Press on English laid paper. 4 
copies. 18mo. Price $1.25. Also 60 numbered copies on Holland hand- 
made paper (only 50 being for sale) at $3.50. 

Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, writes on the announce- 
ment of the book: ‘‘I am delighted to hear of it. Itis a thing which I 
have often said ought to be done,—must be done, in fact,—if O’Shaugh- 
nessy is to keep the place he deserves among the poets of his age.” 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago 





Old Books 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange Street, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Catalogues Issued. 


IMPORTERS 
OF 
Books, Newspapers and Magazines. 
Subscriptions Received for any Publication 
in the World. 


CHARLES MACDONALD & CO. 
55 Washington St. - - Chicago 
Magazines, size of Harper" 's, bound for 60 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Received for all Newspapers and Magazines, wherever 
published. 

You will always find here the largest display of periodicals 
and paper novels in the city. Inspection invited. 


C. W. CURRY, 
75 So. State Street, - - - CHICAGO. 


The Camelot Press 


298 Dearborn Street 
PRINTERS 


Chicago and STATIONERS 


Private printing in limited editions especially solicited 
Prices Reasonably high -® -® -® 
The Camelot Press, Chicago 























